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Natunb of tht Work 

Attractive buildings improve the 
physical environment of a communi- 
ty. But buildings also must be safe 
and must allow people both inside 
and around them to perform their 
duties properly. Architects design" 
buildings that successfully combine 
these elements of attractiveness* 
safety, and usefulness. 

Most architects provide profes- 
sional services to clients planning m 
building project. They are involved 
in all phases of development of a 
building or project, from the initial 
discussion of general ideas to the fi- 
nal piece of construction. Their du- 
ties require a variety of skills— de- 
sign, engineering, managerial, and 
supervisory. 

The architect and client first dis- 
cuss^the purposes, requirements, and 
cost of a project, as well as any pref- 
erence in design that the client may 
have/ The architect then prepares 
schematic drawings to show the scale 
and structural relationships of the 
building, , - 

If the schematic drawings are ac- 
cepted, the architect develops a final 
design showing the floor plans and 
the structural details of the project* 
For example, in designing a school, 
the* architect determines the width of 
corridors and stairways so that stu- 
dents may move easily from one class 
to another; the type itid arrangement 
of storage space, and the location 
and size of* c 1 ass room s . laboratories, 
lunchroom or cafeteria, gyninasv^m. 
and administrative offices,* * 

Next the architect prepares work- 
ing drawings showing the exact di- 
mensions of every part of the struc- 
ture and the location of plumbing, 
heating units, electrical outlets, and 
air conditioning. 1JJ 

Architects also speS^fy the building 
materials, and, in some cases, the 
interior furnishings. In all cases, the 
architect must insure that the struc- 
ture's design and specifications con- 
form to local and State building 
codes, zoning laws, fire regulations, 
and other ordinances. 



Throughout this time, the architect 
may make changes to satisfy tne cli* 
ept, A client may, for example? de* 
eidej that an original house plan is too 
expensive and ask the architect to 
make modifications. Or clients may 
decide that their own Ideas are more 
appealing than those of the architect, 
As a result, architects could become 
frustrated, redesigning their plans to 
meet the clients* expectations, 

After all drawings are completed, 
the architect assists the client in se- 
lecting a contractor and negotiating 
the contract As construction pro- 
ceeds, the architect makes periodic 
visits to the building site to insure 
that the contractor is following the 
design, using the specified materials, 
and meeting the specified quality 
standards. The job m not completed 
until construction is finished, all re- 
quired tests are made, bills are paid, 
and guarantees are received from the 
contractor. 

Architects design a wide variety of 
structures such as houses, churches, 
hospitals, office buildings, and air- 
ports. They also design muUibuilding 
complexes for urban renewal proj- 
ects, college campuses, industrial 
parks, and new towns. Besides de- 
signing structures,, architects also 
may help in selecting building sites, 
preparing cost and land-use studies* 
and long-range planning for site de- 
velopment, 

When working^on Jarge projects or 
for large arehit«itu,ral firms, archi- 
tects often specialize in one phase of 
the work such as 'designing, or ad- 
ministering construction contracts. 
This often requires working with en- 
gineers, urban planners, landscape 
architects, and other design person- 
nel, g 

Places of Employment 

i About 50,000 registered (li- 
censed) architects were employed in 
* 1976, In addition, many unlicensed 
architectural school graduates also 
work as architects, but they must' 
work under the supervision ofii- 
censed architects, 

Most architects work in architec- 
tural Firms, for builders, for real es- 
tate firms, or for other businesses 
that have large construction pro- 



grams. Sonde work for government 
agencies, often in city and communi- 
ty planning or urban redevelopment. 
About 1 ,300 architects work for the 
Federal Government, mainly for the 
Department! of Defense* Housing - 
and Urban Development* and the 
General Services Administration, 

Although found in rnarfy areas* a , 
large proportion of architects are 
employed In seven cities: Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
Washington, 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 

All States and the District of Co- 
lumbia require architects to be li- 
censed. To qualify /for the 2-day \U 
censing exam* a person must have 
either a bachelor of architecture de- 
gree followed by 3 years of expert* \^ 
enee hi an architects office of a mas- 
ter of architecture degree followed 
by 2 years of experience, Aka substi- 
tute for formal training, most States 
accept additional experienceu H usual- 
Sy 12 yean) and successnil comple- 
tion of a qualifying test for admission < 
to the lice Aging examination. Many 
arehitecturaf school graduates work 
in the field even 'though they are not 
licensee!. However, a registered ar- 
chitect is required to take legal re- 
sponsibility for all work, 
„ In 1976, the NationalArchiteetur- 
al Accrediting Board had accredited 
SO of the 1 0 1 schools offering, profes- 
sional degrees in architecture. Most 
of these schools °ffer a 5-year cur- 
riculum leading to a Bachelor of Ar- . 
eWtecture de^reeVor a 6-year cur- 
-riculum leading to a Master of 
Architecture degree. Students also 
may transfer to professional degree 
programs 1 after completing a 2-year 
junior or community college pro- 
gram in architecture: Many architec- 
tural schools also offer'graduate edu« 
j cation for those who already have 
f their first professional degree, AU 
thoff^h such training is not essential 
for practicing architects* it often is 
desirable for those 'in research and 
teaching. A typical college architec- / 
tural program includes courses in ar- v 
chitectural theory* design, graphics* 
engineering, and urban planning* as 
well as in English* mathematics* 
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bulfdmg could temporarily alter de- 
mand 

Molt job openings grf expected to 
be in architectural firms but some 
openings are also ^xpeeted to occur 
in colleges and universities, construc- 
tion firms, and the Government 

The major factor contributing to 
the increase! in employment of archi- 
tects is the expected rapid growth of 
nonresidential construction. In addi- 
tion, the protected increase in enroll- 
meats in attchitettural programs 
should resull in additional require- 
ments for architects to teach in col- 
leges and universities. 

Crowing public Concern about the 
quality of the physical environment is 
expected to inireaSe the demand for 
urban redevelopment cjty and 
community environmental planning 
projects. This should create further 
opportunities for employment* (See 
statement on jirban planners else- 
where in the Uandhook, ) 
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■■ ihemistry, sociology, economic^ and 
i foreign language, 

Pe/sons panning careers in archie 
. ~^ teeture should be able to work in^ 
{tependently, have a capacity for 
< loiving technical problems, and be 
I artistically inclined. They also must 
be prepared to work in the cornpeti^ 
, • tive ett^ironmeht of business where 
leadership and ability to work with 
others are important, Working for ar- 
chitects or building contractors dur 
ing summer vacations is useful for 
gaining practical ^oJwiedge, 

New graduates usually begin as ju- 
nior drafters in aretjite etyral frrrns, 
where they prepare architeeturai 
drawings and make models of struc- 
tures under the direction of a regis- 
tered architect. After several years of 
experience* they may advance to 
chief or senior drafter responsible for 
all major details of a set of working 
drawings and for supervising other 
drafters. Others may work as design- 
ers» construction contract adm inis- 
tr a iors, or specification writers who 
prepare directions explaining tht: yr 
chitect's plan to the builder Employ- 
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ees who become associates in their 
firms receive, in addition to a salary* 
* a share of the profits, ^Usually, how- 
ever* the architect's goal is to own his 
or her t own business, 

Employment Outlook 

Architects are expected to face 
competition for jobs through the 
mid-i^SCTs. Although employment 
of architects is expected to rise about 
as fast as the average for all workers 
during this period, the nunvtoer of de- 
grees granted in architecture also has 
been increasing rapidly. If this trend 
continues, the number t*f people 
seeking employment in the field 
could exceed the number of openings 
from growth, deaths, and ritire- 
mentl The best employment pros- 
pects are expected to occur in trie 
South and in those States which do 
not have architectural schools. 

The outloQkJor th^fte workers may 
change, however, during shortgun 
periodswJ Because the demand for 
architects is highly dependent upon 
the level of new construction, any 
significant upsurge or downturn in 



Earning* and Working 
Conditions 

The average salary for architects in 
1976 was well over $20*000, accord- 
ing to the limited information avail- 
able. Architects with well-established 
private practices generally earn 
much more than even highly paid 
salaried employees of architectural 
firms. Although the range in their 
incomes is very wide, some architects 
with many years of^experienee and 
good reputations earned well over 
$35,000 a year. Architects starting 
their own practices rhay go through a 
period when their exbenses are great* 
er than their income; Annual income' 
may fluctuate due lis changing busi- 
ness conditions. g 
■ In 1977* the avelr 
architects working 
Government was about 1123*000, 

Most architects spend long hours 
at the drawing 
equipped offices. An 
times has to work overtime to meet a 
deadline. The routing often is varied 
by interviewing elienisor contractors 
and discussing the disigni* construc- 
tion procedures, or building materi- 
als of a project with 
or engineers. Contr E 
tors frequently work 
inspections at consul 
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Qeqpfal information about careers 
in areteita^tiifa, including a catalog of 
v pybUcfciioiis, can b% obtained from: 

TH* AMrtcan Institute of Architects, 1735 
He* Vort Ave, HW„ Waibuigten, D.C.. 
20006, 

Information About schools of ar- 
chitecture and a list of junior colleges 
offering courses in architecture are 
- available from: 

Tfrt Aiioci»tion of Collegiate School* of Ar- 
ghtteettire. Inc. 1735 New York Ave. 
F*W_, Wuhingtofi, D C. 20O06. 

Information about the licensing tx* 
, aminationa can be obtained from: ? 

The NsUanfti Council of Architectural Regis- 
tration Board*. 1735 New York Ave, 
NW Suite 700, Washington, D C "20006. 




COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 

(P OT 141 031 and ,081,970,281* 
and 381, and 979381) 

Nature of the Work 

A team of commercial artists with 
varying skills and specializations of- 
ten creates the artwork in newspa- 
pers and magazines and on bill* 
beards; brochures, and catalogs. This 
team is supervised by an art director, 
whose main function is to develop a 
theme or idea for an ad or an adver- 
tising campaign, After the art direc- 
tor has determined the main ele- 
ments of an ad or design* he or she 
Will turn it over to two specialists for 
further refinement, The sketch artist* 
also called a rendtrtr, does a rough 
drawing of any pictures required. 
The layout artist, who is concerned 
with graphics rather than art work, 
constructs or arranges the illustra- 
tions &t photographs, plans the ty- 
pography and picks colors iSr the ad. 
What emerges is a "rough visual," a 
sketch of, the finished ad. Both the 
sketch artist and the layout artist 
work fclosely with the art director; 
they may do several sketches or 
rough visuals before the director is 
satisfied. 

Other commercial artists, usually 
with less experience, arc needed to 
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turn out the finished product, £ef- 
tercrs put together headlines and oth- 
er words on the ad. They use set or 
photo lettering, and must have a 
knowledge of typefaces and tht abil- 
ity to reproduce them in a variety of 
sizes and mediums such as ink, pen- 
cil, or cutout pieces of paper. Me- 
chanical artists paste up an engrav- 
er's guide of the ad with all the 
elements in the exact size and place 
in which they will finally appear. 
Since this pasteup^vill be the engrav- 
er's blueprint, mechanical *rtim 
must be very precise. 

Pasteup artists and other beginners 
do more routine work such as cutting 
mats, assembling booklets, or run- 
ning errands. 

In a small office, the art director 
may perform thej layout and more 
routine work with the help of train- 
ees. In a large office^ however, the art 
director develops concepts with the 
copywriter; sets standards; deals with 
clients; and purchases needed photo- 
graphs, illustrations, lettering, and 
other artwork from freelancers. 

Advertising agencies or advertising 
departments who lack time or per- 
sonnel hire ^freelance illustrators to 



prepare sketches, These artists must 
be highly talented and able to work 
quickiy^an agency, for example, 
may require a finished sketch in, 1 
day. Only the highly talented will re- 
ceive enough assignments to main- 
tain a sufficient income, 

Advertising artists create the con- 
cept and artwork fdf a wide variety 
of items, These include direct mail 
advertising, catalogs, counter dis- 
plays, slides, and filmstfips. They also 
design Or lay out the editorial pages 
and features of newspapers and 
magazines and produce or purchase 
.the necessary illustrations or art- 
work. Some commercial artists spe- 
cialize in producing fashion illustra- 
tions, greeting cards, or book 
illustrations, or in making technical 
drawings for industry. 

Placaa of Employment 

About 67,000 pet-sons worked as 
commercial artists in 1976. Although 
some commercial artists can be 
found in nearly every city, the major- 
ity work in large cities, such as New 
York, Los Angeles, Boston, Wash- 
ington, D C-, and Chicago, where the 




largest users of commercial art are 
located* r !■ V ■ 

Moil commercial artists work as 
staff artiste for ad vertisiog depart- 
ments of large companies, advertis- 
ing agencies, printing and publishing 
firms, textile companies photo- 
graphic studios, television and mo- 
tion picture studios, department 
stores, and a variety of other business 
organizations, Many are self-em- 
ployed or freelance artists. Some 
salaried commercial artists also do 
freelance work in their spare time. A 
few thousand commercial artists 
work for Federal Government agen- 
cies, principally in the Defense De- 
partment- A few teach in art schools. 

Training, Other Qualifications, . 
and Advancement ■ 

* 

Artistic ability, imagination, neat- 
ness, and a capacity to visualize ideas 
on paper are important qualifications 
for success in commercial art How- 
ever, these qualities may be devel 
oped by specialized training in the 
techniques of commercial and ap- 
plied art. 

Persons can prepare tor a career in 
commercial art by attending a 2- or 
4-year trade school, or a junior col- 
lege, college, or university which of- 
fers a program in commercial art. In 
1976, about 900 institutions offered 
instruction in commercial art. 

Most artists who enter the field are 
graduates -of trade schools. Admis- 
sion to these schools is based upon 
high school grades, a portfolio of art 
work, and an interview. A growing 
number of colleges and universities, 
however, confer degrees in commer- 
cial art. These college programs sup- 
plement art instruction, with liberal 
arts courses such as English or histo- 
ry. Although many employers prefer 
graduates of a college or university 
program in commercial art, the qual- 
ity and reputation* of a particular, pro- 
gram is more important than the type 
of institution offering it. 

Limited training in commercial art 
also' may be obtained through public 
vocational high schools and practical 
experience qn the job. There is no 
formal training program for the com- 
mercial art trainee, however. Instead, 
trainees may run errands for the art 
director or do other general chores 



while teaming. Additional training 
usually is needed for advancement 
Beginners also should supplement 
"their formal education and training 
by making posters, layouts, illustra- 
tions, arid similar projects for schools 
and other organizations. 

The first year in art school may be 
spent studying fundamentals— per- 
spective, design, color harmony, ' 
composition— and the use of pencil, 
crayon, pen a^d ink, and other art 
media. Sub; i Mi nt study, generally 
more speciahpfed, includes drawing 
fmm life, advertising design, graphic 
design, letteJfcg, typography, illus- 
trations, and other courses in the stu- 
dent's particular field of interest, 

In order to advance beyond a be- 
ginner's job, commercial artists must 
develop specialized skills. For exarn- 
ple.'letterers and retouchers must do 
precise and detailed work that ^re- 
quires excellent coordination. A 
sketch artist must be able to draw 
anything adequately in almost any 
medium, includn*<rdie marker, pen* 
oil, ink or transparent^^. Mast com* 
mercial artists advanee%y specializ- 
ing either in the mechanical elements 
of producing an ad (letterers and nue- 
cfianical and layout artists) or In the 
pictorial elements (sketch artists and 
illustrators) . Akus, a successful 
sketch artist ma^lot be ver^ skilled 
in typography. Art directors, how* 
ever, need a strong educational back- 
ground in art and business practices 
in addition to experience with pho- 
tography, typography, and printing 
production methods. Advertising art 
directors require a special kind of 
creativity— the ability to conceive 
ideas that will stimulate the sale of 
the client's products or services. 

Commercial artists usually assem- 
ble their best artwork into a "portfo- 
lio/' to display their work, A good 
portfolio is essential for initial em- 
ployment, for freelance assignments, 
and for job changes. 

Employment Outlook 

Talented and well-trained com- 
mercial artists may face competition 
for employment and advancement in 
most kinds of work through the mid 
I980*J> Those with only average abil- 
ity and little specialized training are 
likely to encounter keen competition 



for beginning jobs and have very Jim* 
ited opportunities for advancement. 

Employment of commercial artists 
is expected to increase abdut as fast 
as the average for all occupations 
through the mid*19"80*s. One antici- 
pated area of growth is in visual ad- 
vertising such as television graphics, 
packaging displays, and poster and 
window displays. The expanding 
field of industrial design also H ex- 
pected to require more quanTfle^ art- 
ists for three-dimensional*work with 
engineering concepts, £See state- 
ment on industrial designers. ) In ad- 
dition, a few thousand jobs for com* 
rnerciaK agists are expected to open 
each year throughout the period to 
replace workers who will die, retire, 
or leave the field for other reasons. 
The demand for commercial artists 
is expected to vary by specialization 
or type. For example, demand for 
freelance artists is expected to in- 
crease and experienced paste-up and 
mechanical artists are always need- 
ed; jobs for art directors and layout 
artists, however, will be fewer, much 
sought after, and open only to experi* 
enced, very talented, and creative 
artists. Employment opportunities 
are expected to be best for those who 
have a variety of skills rather' than 
.expertise in one or two specialties. 

Commercial art occupations are 
particularly sensitive to changes in 
business conditions, Therefore, 
jobseekers may find that opportuni- 
ties vary from year to year depending 
upon economic conditions. 

Earnings and Working 
Conditions 

In 1976, beginning commercial 
artists having no training beyond vo- 
cational high school typically earned 
from $90 to $110 a week; graduates 
of 2-year professional schools, $100 
to $125 a week; and graduates of 4- 
year post-high school programs, 
$120 to $175 a & week, according to 
the limited data available. Talented 
artists who had strong educational 
backgrounds and good portfolios, 
however, started at higher salaries, c 
After a few years of experience, 
qualified illustrators may expect to 
earn $ 1 85 to $300 a week. Art direc- 
tors, executives, well-known free- 
lance illustrators, and others in top 



positions generally have much higher 
earning*, from $480 to M80 a wiik 
or more, J 

Earnings of freelance artists vary/ 
widely, since they are affected by 
factors such mi skill level, variety, 
and popularity of work. Freelance 
artists may be paid by the hour or by 
the assignment. Commercial artists 
who worked for the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1977 had an average annual 
salary of S 15,550 or about $300 a 
week. 

Salaried commercial artists gener- 
ally work 35 to 40 hours a week, but 
sometimes they must work additional 
hours under considerable pressure to 
meet deadlines. Freelance artists 
usually have irregular working hcpirs. 

Sources of Additional 
Inform a tic 

Information on institutions offer- 
ing, programs in commercial art is 
available from: 

National Aft Education Association, National 
Education Association, 19 J 6 Association 
Dr., Reiton. Vt. 22091 ' 



DISPLAY WORKERS 
(RETAIL TRADE) 

(D.O.T. 298.081 ) 

Nature of the Work 

It happens every shopping day: A 
person browsing through a clothing 
store notices a mannequin wearing 
an attractive suit and, without having 
planned to, purchases a similar out- 
fit. A fishing enthusiast sees a display 
of angling equipment in a store win- 
dow, goes in, and buys a new reel. 

Incidents like these show now dis- 
plays in stores and store windows can 
attract customers and encourage 
them to buy. Knowing the effective- 
-ness of this form of advertising, some 
stores allot a large share of their pub- 
licity budget to displays. 

Display workers specialize in de= 
signing and installing such exhibits 
Their aim is to develop attractive, 
eye-catching ways of showing store 
merchandise to {best advantage To 
create a setting that enhances the 



merchandise, display workers need 
imagination as well as knowledge of 
color harmony, composition* and 
other fundamentals (>f art: They may, 
for example, choose a theme— a 
beach Sitting to advertise bathing 
suits or surfing equipment— and de- 
sign a colorful display around this 
theme, A'fter the design has been ap- 
proved hg the store's management, 
display workers obtain the props and 
other necessary accessories. Their 
craft skills come into play at this 
time. 

Display workers often construct 
many of the props themselves using 



hammers, saws, spray guns; and oth- 
er tools. They, may be assisted in* 
these tasks by a helpet or by store 
maintenance workers^ Sometimes 
display, workers use merchandise 
from other departments of the store 
as props, Display workers also may 
use props out of storage, designed for 
previous displays, or order props 
from firms that specialize in them. 
The display workers install the props, 
background settings, and lighting 
equipment. They also dress manne- 
quins and add finishing touches. Peri- 
odically, they dismantle and replace 
old displays with new ones. 




Dl»pl*y *ark*rs n«*d imagination »* Will at knawrltddt of color harmony. 
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In large stores that employ many 
.display workers* each may specialize 
In a particular activity such as ear- 
pcntry, painting, making signs* or set- 
ting up interior or wiodM displays. 
Overall planning and a4Hpi§ tration , 
in large stores are usualt^w: respon- 
sibilities of a display director who 
supervises and coordinates the activi- 
ties of each department. The director 
confers with executives, such as ad- 
vertising and sales managers, to se- 
lect merchandise for promotion 
to plan displays. 

Places ef implement 

sut 36»Qp0^persons worked as 
display workers in retail stores in 
1976, Most worked in department, 
clothing, and homefumishing stores; 
others in variety* drug* and shoe 
stores and in book and gift shops. 
Several thousand additional free- 
lance or self-employed display work- 
ers serviced small stores that needed 
professional Window dressing but 
could not afford full-time display 
workers. 

Geographically* employment is 
distributed much like the Nation's 
population, with most jobs in large 
towns and cities. 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 

Most display workers learn their 
trade through informal on-the-job 
training, Beginners arc hired as help- 
ers to dismantle displays, carry 
props, and do other routine tasks. 
Gradually, they arc given the^oppor- 
tunity to do more difficult work such 
as building props and, if they jhow 
artistic talent, planning simple de- 
signs. A beginner usually can become 
skilled in 1 to 2 years. Training time 
varies, however, depending on the 
beginner's ability and the variety and 
complexity of displays that the em- 
ployer requires. 

When hiring inexperienced work- 
ers! most employers will consider 
only high school graduates. Courses 
that provide helpful training for dis- 
play work include art, woodworking, 
mechanical drawing, and merchan- 
dising. Some employers seek appli- 
cants who have completed college 
courses in art, interior decorating, 



fashion design, advertising, or related 
subjects 

Creative ability, manual dexterity, 
and mechanical aptitude are among 
the most important personal qualifi- 
cations needed in this field, Good 
physical condition and agility are 



in an, interior decorating, or related 
subjects generally received the 
higher starting salaries. Experienced 
display workers* salaries ranged from 
$120 to $240 a week, depending 
largely on experience and ability. 
Most display directors earned tse- 



needed to carry equipment, c^rob aJween.S 12,000 and $20,000 a year, 
ladders* and work in close quarters Experienced directors in large met- 



withdfut upsetting props. 

Advancement may take several 
forrgV A display worker with super* 
>ry ability might become display 
director in a large store, A display 
[treetor might in turn progress to 
sales promotion director or be placed 
in charge of store planning, 

Freelance work is another avenue 
of advancement. Relatively little 
money is needed iff Start a freelance 
business. However* this is a highly 
competitive field, and self-employ- 
men,t may be a struggle' at tHe outset 
unless an excellent reputation has 
first been established. For this rea* 
son, sorne workers moonlight ufvtil 
they have enough clients for full-time 
work on their own. 

The display worker's skills could 
lead to jobs in other art-related occu- 
pations such as interior decoration or 
photography. These occupations, 
however^Equire additional training, 

Employment Outlook 

Employment of display workers is 
expected to grow more slowly than 
the average for all occupations 
through the mid-1 980 f s, Greater * 
overall coordination of activities by 
store msnagemjerats and increased 
specialization of job duties^will tend 
to limit the number of display work- 
ers needed in each store. In addition 
to the jobs resulting from employ- 
ment growth, however, many open- 
ings will arise each year to replace 
experienced workers who retire, die, 
or transfer to other occupations. 

Employment opportunities will 
continue to be concentrated in large 
stores, most of .which are located in 
metropolitan areas. 

Earnings and Working 
Conditions 

Among large employers, wages for 
beginners ranged from $2 50 to 
$3 75 an hour in 1976, Beginners 
who have completed college courses 



rgpolitan department stores, particu- 
larly executives, may earn consider^ 
ably more. 

The earnings of freelancers de- 
pend on their talent and prestige, on 4 
the number and kinds of stores they 
service, and on the amount of time 
they work. Many highly skilled free- 
lancers earn-more than $25,000 a 
year. 

Display personnel enjoy,, the satis- 
faction of doing creative uhbrk. 
Transforming an original design into 
reality can be a highly] rewarding ex- 
perience. I 

Display workers usuaNy work 35 to 
40 hours a week. During busy sea- 
- sons, siH h m Christrnas and Easter, 
they may work overtime, nigtts, and 
weekends to prepare special displays. 

Constructing and installing props 
frequently requite prolonged stand- 
ing, bending, stooping, and working 
in awkward positions. Display work- 
ers risk injury from falls off ladders, 
from contact with sharp or rough ma- 
terials, and from the use of power 
tools, but serious injuries^are uncom~ 
mon 

Source* of Additional 
Information 

Details on career opportunities 
can be obtained from local retailers, 
such as department stores, and from 
local offices of the State employment 
service* 



FLORAL DESIGNERS 



(D.O.T. 142.081) 



Nature of the Work 



Floral designers assemble flowers- 
and foliage into a specific design to 
express the thoughts and sentiments 
of the sender, in performing their 
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work, floral designers combine their * 
knowledge of flower and plant forms 
and floral design techniques with 
their own creativity to produce floral 
and plant g|fts f decorations, and' trib- 
utes. , , 

Designers must know the names 
and lasting qualities of -floweri , and 
growing information about flowering 
plants. They must also know the sea- 
sonal availability of flower and plant 
materials and the management's 
pricing structure for these materials, 

In any given day, designers njay/ 
receive a variety of orders including 
decorative flowering plants, bou- 
quets, corsages^ funeral work, and 
dried flower arrangements. Special 
orders, such as for weddings and par- 
ties, also incorporate the creative de- 
sign and decorating talents of the flo- 
. ral designer. ^ 

Designers work from a written or- 
.. def indicating customer preference 
for\color and type of flower, as well 
as the occasion^ price, date, time, 
and place the arrangement or plant is 
to be delivered, Customers some- 
times leave the choice of flowers, 
color, and design to the discretion of " 
the designer* however, 

A funeral order may read "easel 
spray of fed and white flowers," For 
the foundation, the designer attaches 
a base (st^rofoam, needle pack, etc, ) 
near the imp of a three -le^ge^ wire 
stand. Appropriate flowers are se- 
lected fronl the floral refrigerator. 
White gUdiblas and reoV carnations 
are a possiple combination. The 
price of the order and the cost of the 
flowers deteirmine the number pf 
flowers used.iThe flowers are cut to - 
the needed length and wired for se- 
curity. Stems tare strengthened with 
wood sticks tor easy 
the base- 

To provide 
flowers, the 



rtion into 



a background for the 
designer inserts leafy 
branches such bs chamadorea or fern 
into the base. Gladioluses are spaced 
so that the ti^s of the flowers ap- 
proximate an ctval or diamond shape, " 
Carnations are placed between the 
gladioluses to*, provide^ contrasting 
form, color harmony, and depth. A 
bow is placed at the focaf point of the 
spray^and foliage is added to hide 
construction. On the back of the, 
sympathy card are jhe description of 



the spray and the donor's name and 
address for easy acknowledgement. 
The spray is ready for delivery. This 
type of order usually is completed in 
about 15 minutes, , 



Floral designers often have other 
duties* f My may help customers se- 
lect flowers, plants, gifts, and floral 
accessories available in the shop. 
During slack ptriods, designers 




afe)the d< 



Floral arrangamanta eipreaa tha dealgnar'a artlatie taiant. 
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sometimes decorate flowering plants, 
arrange planters aid tar rariums, and 
prepare accessories for a coming sea- 
son— for example, bows and stream- 
ers for football corsages or dressings 
for flowering plants. [The variety of 
duties, performed by a floral designer 
* depends dn the size of the shop and 
the number of designers employed. 

Placs* of Employment 

About 3 7 ,000 floral designc rs 
were employed in 1976, Nearly all 

/designers work in the retail flower 
shopi common to large cities, subur- 
ban shopping centers, and small 
towns. Most shops are small and em- 
ploy only one or two floral designers; 
many designers manage their own 

^tores. Geographically, employment 
is distributed much the same as 
population, 

u 

Training, Othar Qualifications, 
and Advancement 



/ An increasing number of people 
now take courses in floral design to 
prepare for a dareer in this field. 
Courses in flower arranging are of- 
fered in many adult education pro- 
grams, junior colleges, and commer- 
cial floral design schools. Longer 
programs provide training in flower 
marketing and shop management for 
floral designers who plan to operate 
their own shops, A background of 
formal training gives a prospective 
designer an advantage in obtaining a 
job over other applicants who have 
no trainihg> However, since speed 
and creative ability are the most im- 
portant elements in successful floral 
designing, training acquired on the 
job through actual work experience 
also is valuable. 

Many people wife want to become 
designers are trained on the job by 
the manager or an experienced floral 
designer. Initially they copy simple 
arrangements that use one type of 
flower. If they work quickly with 
their hands ind recogniie the shape, 
color and position of flowers that 
make attractive arrangements, in- 
struction in more complex arrange- 
ments is given. As experience is 
gained, original designs required for 
special orders can be attempted. 



Usua#y a person can becomes fully 
qualified floral designer after 2 years 
of on-the-job training: 

Good color vision* manual dexter* 
ity, and the ability to arrange various 
shapes arid colors In attractive pat- 
terns are the primary qualifications 
for this occupation. A high school 
diploma usually is desired, although 
not essential. Applicants must be 
able to -write legibly and do simple 
arithmetic in order to write up bills 
for customers. High school courses in 
business arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
selling techniques, and other busi- 
ness subjects are helpful. Experience 
gained by working part time in a 
flower shop while still in school is 
very helpful. • 

Floral designers with supervisory 
ability may advance to mahager or 
design supervisor in large flower 
shops. Managers who have the neces- 
sary capital may open their own 



Employment Outlook 

Employment of floral designers is 
expected to increase faster' than the 
average for all occupations through 
the mid- 1980*8. In addition to job 
openings created by employment 
growth, many openings will arise 
each year as workers retire, die, or 
change occupations. v 

Floral designer employment is re- 
lated to sales of retail florist shops, 
which vary with ups and downs in the 
economy. Over the long run, how- 
ever* it is expected that population 
growth and rising income will cause 
sales of flowers and floral arrange- 
ments to increase significantly. As a 
result, more floral designers will be 
needed. 

Earnings and Working 
Conditions , 

Limited information indicates that 
in 1976 experienced designers usual- 
ly earned between $2.50 and $5 an 
hour. Inexperienced floral designers 
generally earned the minimum wage. 
Although their earnings are often 
low, designers achieve the additional 
satisfaction of doing creative work 
and seeing their ideas transformed 
into reality. 

In small shops, floral designers of- 
ten work 8 hours a day, Monday 



througfh Saturday, In many large 
shops* designers who work Saturday 
get a day off during the week. De- 
signers generally work long hours 
around certain holidays, such as Eas- 
ter and Valentine's Day, when the 
deman#Tor flowers is great, 

Most designers receive holiday and 
vacation pay, Because .most sho^s 

* are small, other fringe benefits are 
limited. Some employers pay part of 
the cost of group life and health in- 
surance but few contribute to retire- 
ment plans other than social security. , 
Floral designers in a few cities are j 
members of the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association, 

Floral designers must be able to 
stand for long periods, Work areas 
are kept cool and humid to preserve 
the flowers, and designers are, ex- 
posed to sudden temperature chang- 
es when entering or leaving storage 
refrigerators. In general, however, 
florist shops are clean and well -venti- 
lated, and provide a pleasant atmo- 

, sphere, 

Sources of Additional •* 
Information 

* 

For additional information e about 
careers in floral design and addresses 
of schools offering courses in this 
field, write to: 

Society of American Florists, 901 N. Washing- 
ton St., Alexandria, Va, 22314. 



INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS 

(DOT. 142,081) 

Nature of the Work 

When people buy a product, 
whether it's a home appliance, a new 
car, or a^ball point pen, they want it 
to be as attractive, safe, and easy to 
use as possible. Industrial designers 
combine artistic talent with knowl- 
edge of marketing, materials, and 
methods of production to improve 
the appearance and functional design 
of products so that. they compete fa- 
vorably with similar go^ods on the 
market. 

As the first step in their woryf in- 
dustrial designers compare the prod- 
uct w f ith competing products, a<nd 
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fftduttfU! (U*lgn*f» qonf*r on plans far n«w product. 



gather information about such things 
1 as the needs of the user of the prod- 
uct; fashion trends, and effects of the 
product on its environment. After 
the initial research* industrial design- 
ers sketch different designs and con- 
sult with engineers, production su- 
pervisors* and sales and market 
research personnel about the practi- 
. cability and sales appeal of each idea. 
Teamwork is important to get the 
best information about specialized 
areas of concern, such as engineering 
problems or new production or mar= 
keting methods. 

After company officials select the 
most suitable design* the industrial 
designer or a professional modeler 
makes a model, often of clay so that 
it can be easily changed. After any 
necessary revisions, a final or work- 
ing model is made, usually of the ma- 
terial to be .used in the finished prod- 
uct. The approved model then is put 
into production. 

Although most industrial designers 
are product designers, many others 



employed by business organizations 
are involved in different facets of de- 
sign. Some industrial designers seek 
to create favorable public images for 
companies and for government serv- 
ices such as transportation by devel- 
oping trademarks or symbols that ap- 
pear on tire firm's product* 
advertising* /brochures, and statio- 
nery. Some/ design containers and 
packages that both protect and pro- 
mote their.jcontents. Others prepare 
smalt display exhibits or the entire 
layout for ' industrial fairs. Some de- 
sign the interior layout of special pur- 
pose commercial buildings such as 
restaurants and^upermarkets. 

Corporate designers employed by 
a manufacturing company usually 
work only on the products made by 
their employer. This may involve fill- 
ing day-to-day design needs of the 
company or long-range planning of 
new products. Consultant designers 
who serve more than one industrial 
firm often plan and design a great 
ariety of products. 



; Placet of Employment 

* Aboutf 12,000 persons were em- 
ployed 'as industrial designers hi 
1976. Most worked for large fnanu*' 
faeturtng companies designing either 
consumer or industrial products or 
for design consulting firms. Others 
did freelance work, or were on the, 
staffs of architectural and interior de- 
sign firms, A few taught industrial 
design in colleges, universities, and 
art schools, 

1 Industrial design consultants work 
mainly in large cities such' as New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. Industrial designers with 
Industrial firms usually work in or 
near the manufacturing plants of 
their companies, which often are 
located in small and medium-sized 
cities. 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
J and^ Advancement 

Completing a course of study in 
industrial design in an art school, in 
the design or art department of a 
university, or in a technical college is 
the usual requirement for entering 
this field of work. Persons majoring 
in engineering, architecture, and fine 
arts may qualify as industrial design- 
ers if they have appropriate experi- 
ence and artistic talent. Most large 
manufacturing firms hire only indus- 
trial designers who have a bachelor's 
degree in the field. 

In 1976, 33 colleges and art 
schools offered programs in industri- 
al design that were either accredited 
by the National Association of 
Schools of Art or recognized by the 
Industrial Designers Society of 
America. 

Industrial design programs may 
take either 4 or 5 years, and lead to a 
bachelor's degree in industrial design 
or fine arts. Some, schools require 
applicants to submit sketches and 
other examples of their artistic ability 
for prior approval. Some schools* also 
award a master's degree in industrial 
design. \ 

Industrial design programs differ 
considerably among schools. Most 
college and university programs 
maintain a balance between science, 
humanities, and art; art schools gen- 
erally stress a strong foundation in 
art, In most programs, students spend 
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much time in the lab designing ob~* 
jqpts M three dimensions. In studio 
courses, students make models with 
etay, wood, plaster, and other easily 
worked materials, In schools that 



trend has been sway from frequent 
redesign of household products, au- 
tomobiles, and industrial equipment. 
However, continued emphasis on is- 
sues such as ecology and product 




have the necessary machinery, stu^ safety should increase demand for in- 
dents make models of their designs dust rial designers 
while learning to use metalworktng 
and woodworking machinery. Stu- 

* dents also take courses in drawing, 
drawing, and other visual communi- 
cations skills. 

Many industrial design programs, 
particularly those that are pan of a 
liberal arts college or university, also 
include courses in basic engineering, 
in the physical and natural sciences, 
in the behavioral sciences, and in 
marketing and business administra- 
tion, 

Industrial designers must "have cref- 
ative talent, drawing skills, and the 
ability to see familiar objects in new 
ways, THey must understand and 
meet the needs and tastes of the pub- 
lic, rather than design only to suit 
their own artistic sensitivity. Design- 
ers should not be discouraged when 

• their ideas are rejected— often de- 
signs must be resubmitted many 
times before one is accepted. Since 
industrial designer? must cooperate 
with engineers and other staff mem- 
bers, the ability to work and commu- 
nicate with others is important, A 
sound understanding of marketing, 
sales work, and other business prac- 
tices is important for design consul- 
tants. 

Applicants for jobs should assem- 
ble a "portfolio" of drawings and 
sketches to demonstrate their cre- 
ativity and ability to communicate 
ideas. 

New graduates of industrial design 
programs frequently do simple as- 
signments for experienced designers. 
As they gain experience, they may 
become supervisors with major re- 
sponsibility for the design of a^prod- 
uct or a group of products. Those 
who have an established reputation 
and the necessary funds may start 
their own consulting firms. 

Employment Outlook 

Employment in this relatively 
small occupation is expected to grow 
more slowly than the average for all 
occupations. In recent years, the 
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H of the Work 



Demand for industrial designers 
may fluctuate over short-run periods,* 
During economic downturns when 
the market for new products is damp- 
ened, the need for these workers alio 
tends to decline. - 

Employment opportunities are ex- 
pected to be best for college gradu- 
ates with degrees in industrial design. 
In addition to openings resulting 
from growth, sorne~e>fliployment op- 
rtunities will arise < year as de- 
signers die, retire, or transfer to other 
fields. 

Earnings and Working 
Condition « 

Salaries for inexperienced industri- 
al designers with a bachelor's degree 
generally ranged from $9,000 to 
'$ 1 2,000 a year in 1 976 s according to 
limited data. After several years 1 ex- 
perience, it is possible to earn 
$14,000 to $18,000 a year, Salaries 
of those with many years of experi- 
ence averaged more than $25,000 a 
year in 1976, but varied according to 
individual talent and tjfie size^and 
type of firm* , 

Earnings of industrial designers 
who own their consulting firms flu 
tuate greatly, but in general tend to 
be higher than the average earnings 
of corporate industrial designers, , 
Industrial designers generally work 
a 5-day, 35-40 hour week, with occa- 
sional overtime necessary to meet 
production deadlines. Independent 
consultants, who often are paid by 
the assignment, may work longer 
hours. 

Sources of Additional 
Information 

A brochure about careers and a list 
of schools offering courses and de- 
grees in industrial design are avail 
able for 50 cents from: 

Industrial Designers Society of America, 1750 
Old Meadow Rd,, McLean, Vi, 22101, 



The creative work of interior de- 
signers, sometimes called interior 
decorators* helps make our Jiving, 
working , and playing areas more at- 
tractive and useful. Interior designers 
plan and supervise the design and ar- 
rangement of building interiors and 
furnishings. They may work on either 
private homes or commercial build- 
ings. 

Wheruplanning a room, designers 
first consider the purpose of the area 
and the client's budget and taste. A 
very expensive couch that is easily 
soiled, for example, may not suit a 
family's needs for their recreation 
room, 

Next, most designers prepare 
sketches of their^plans. The sketches 
show all the furniture and accessories 
the designer is considering as well as 
any changes in the structure itself, 
such as a new wmll to separate the 
dining and living rooms. Sometimes, 
the clients may not like the plans, in 
which qase the designer must start all 
over again; other times, the client 
may want \o make only minor 
changes, such as putting a table and 
chair where the designer had placed 
a couch, 

Qnce the client approves both the 
plansxand the cost, the designer may 
look for and then buy the furnishings, - 
supervise the work of painters, floor 
finishers, carpet layers, and other 
craft workers if tjiey are needed, and 
make sure the furnishings are in- 
stalled and arranged properly, 

Designers who work in large de- 
partment and furniture stores that 
have separate design departments 
advise customers on decorating and 
design plans, Although their princi- 
pal function is to help sell the store's 
merchandise, they sometimes may 
suggest furnishings from other 
sources when essential to the cus- 
tomer's plans. Department store de- 
signers also frequently advise the 
store's buyers and executives about 
style and color trends in interior fur- 
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risking^ 

Interior designers who spec ialiae in 
nonreildintial structures often ^ork 
for clients hn large design project! 
such as- the interiors of emifn office 
buildings, hospitals, " and libraries. 
Generally they plan the complete 
layout room without changes tc 
the structure ef trie building. Some- ^ 
times, though, they r^depign or rerB "' 
ovate tt^e interiors of o Id buildings In 
th^si cases, am architect checks the 
plans to make sure thai itxty comply 
with bwfcildifig requ irenrients. Some in- 
terior Aesignirs also d^|ig,n the furni 
turc »r»d accessories to be used in 
various structures , ansd tHen arrange 
for their manufactures A few have 
unusua J jot>S such as d^&igiiirig iimlcri 
ors of ^Hip^ arid airyra.fi or seta 
used fOi rTiotioii piclajies ok l^lcvi 

lion 

All JC.ll^lic i \ I ^g^l ^Uleiia ^h%y t 

they &f£ **or klu^, lift ust d»al with 
paperwork They nuslplaCe oiJer^ 
figure <stifiial.es, and ,n#*int*iu lew 
ords of where to purchase hundred* 
of differ re n * ty|ics «f furnish 



Plieis mt Employment 

i%boiJt 37.0CO persons */Qrk*d as 
interior desigrm if s in 1976, primarily 
in large cities. 

Scm« ejcperienced interior desig 
ers manage their own establish nrUnts, 
tithser adoneor as partne rs with ^ther 
designers, M»st designers work fcr 
large design firms that ernplo^ de^ 
signers to work independently with 
their client or as assistants to senior 
designers 

Other iritet iur designers wt> rk in 
large department or fumiiu»e stores, 
and a few hav^ permanent job^ with 
ljot*l and restaurant cJmiris Some 
work for architects, furniture sUppli= 
ers* antique dealers, furniture and 
le£ \l\t^ 111 aiiL»faUtu rers ! *Jt c^th^r 
matfufekii* rers in the intent r tu rnisri 
liig field Interior designers also work 
tor magazines Ih^t fc«mi« ^nicies un 
hm*ic f u 1 it bhuigs 

and Jkdv^netnnf r»t 

Hoii*u! trairiing in interior design 
t* L*i4->iiil«ig increasingly ifiipc^itaru 




mbim to «ottt with p^opl* 



for entry into this field. Wost #rchi- 
teoturai firms, ^ell-es^olishetfi de- 
sign firms, department and fur^iture^ 
stores, arid other niajer employers 
will accept only trained people for 
beginning jofcn. The types of training 
available include S-^eaf prcgra*ns irr 
a professional school of in tariff de-^ 
sign, 4-ye ar college or university pro- 
grams thatgrant a bachelor's degree 9 
or postgraduate programs leading t^ 
a rwastir*# da urge or Pfa D _ Th& cur- 
ric \ilum usually included principles of 
design, history of art, freehand anci 
mechanical drawing, painting, study 
of the essentials of archittcti* re as- 
they r«iat« to interiors, design c^fur^ 
niture an^ exhibitions, andstu^yof 
various rn aterial0,iuch as wood, plas- 
ties, rSfjet^dss and fabric . A ktfowl- ( 
edge «f furnishings^ ar^ pieces* anci 
antiques is i nipcrtant In addition^ 
courses in sal^s and busmen sur^jecw 

are valyafcle, 

rMernbership ifith« A*ner lean Soci 
ay of Interior Q^sig,!! is a recognised 
i\\»M of stehi^v^nieiu 1*1 trmis profes 
sion Membership usually rec|Uire^ 
the tumpletion of 3 c?r 4 ye»ni u f 
po m f»igh aeh^ul ed^jt^rion m design ^ 
an£i sevjt ^1 y^ar^ of pr^ciiwal expert 
cai:c iiitr»^fi^Id y mcludini si^,c rviso 

usually se^'e dtrauiing per iou %^ith 9 

ds^lgsl fir # 1 ' ttcp^iUi ien * slt^ie. t>' iUi 
niture stt^re They may act as r*cep - 
11 o iHjjL ^ aisuppt! & wi *h li>e uf 

guiles a& stiJtk ig.jiu £aaiii3 

jugiioi Je^lgt^si^ lr\ ui^t lmu*nci;& „ 
fr^m i iu 5 y ^cdr ft tit' *n» ^ jwb *raiu 
ing a* < r& *|i<i*ed Ueture atraine^^be 
gorne^ eligible *ur ad^^iit^eine ru te? 
desigrtii Bsgihiieiis wf»^ Jo ntJl get 
Us* me* ji/bs ^fi^ii s^ii tabi u,, l^i>p& 4 
or uthti tnitffiur funitshingj 1 ^ de - 
pckaUiiem wi furriuuiy ^toi <s ^aiis 
e\§jciiein eii^de^l 1 !*^ -y Uh ^.li&it^n^Yss 
an*l to be ^c.iiac f*tnii li,.i *n li me^ 

chantJise t lit r e la 0 ! & nafcMjtfe - 

ht> w cl ilia t ill •- -Hj-C * l «- 1"» W ill t C - 

siill lti y )uL* lii iealgi* i*ldi,>*p4gl» it 

yt>yid La 1 Uj . ..t t *ii i k ! iU ^Siit h ^n^is 

, • * 1 * mLI t . *«i icru - ^ 
si^ner^ rauiy atl^aiw, tu jesigiide 
pa rim c«. 1 he«Ad t^i to uifie< aupe 
ry posmi^ns in dtpaarricnc stor^ t>*' 
in large d^si^n rtnns If ih c i have ih«^ 

1 J 



necessary funds, tiiey ma? open their 
cdwh businesses 

A successful designer mm\ bm cre- 
ative, fciw^ gcod ccflor sense and 
good iMte^ afwd be ab»l© to wmk well 
\*itr* people. At times, *desigrieFs' 
testes may no* mateB ttwose of their 
events, so designers rnu&t be willing 
tc nmak£ changes in' plana they con- 
sider attractive an. 4 functional 

Emplojfm^h! Outlook 

Persons seeleing, bm gin r*ing| jobs in 
interior design ire expected to face 
eompetitiori through the rnid-19S0 s. 
Interior design is a competitive field 
tfiat requires talent, training, and 
business ab ijjiy , and many applies ants 
vie tor the ^ter jobs- Talented col- 
lege )mduaites who major in interior 
d^sifpn »nd graduates of proFessi^nal 
schools cf iiitecior design will find the 
Mil opportunities fof employments 
Those with less talent ©r without for- 
trial training wfjl find it inercasirigly 
difficult to enter tlnis field . 
£ Employment of interior designers 
is- ex pec ted to increase a^out as fast 
BM trie average for all occupations 
tHrough the mJd-1 980*1, GrawtP in 
p^opu lation 9 perso nal incomes, ex- 
penditures Ifor ftonie i§nd office fur 
niihirigs* and the increasing use of 
design services in both Homes and 
c Omriiercia I §p tab !isr» merits should 
c^ntrihute mo » greater demand fur 
trseie workers, la ad^itic^n to rn*v 
jobs, some cpg nings will fee created 
by the need to replace designers v*ho 
die, retire, or leave the fie Id. 

Department and furnit^rt stoics 
are expected to employ an inciea#ing 
number cf tiesljpers a^ th^ir share in 
trie growing volume of desigri w*>rk 
for commercial establishriients ^uid 
ptjhlic buildings increases Interior 
deiign Tnrmm also are expected to 
cOTtinue to expand . 

Employment cf interior de^igii^is 
however ^ is sensitive to changes in 
general economic conditions ^ e 
cause people Ofte n fere go design 
services when the economy s!c?ws 
d^wn, 

E»rnlng» Vtfor**inn 
Condition 4 

Beginners usually are paid * 
straight salary plus a ismall comn*is- 
sicm Starting salaries c0n range fr^m 
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the mininnuiTi waje plus a small com- 
mission t£ a fixed salary of $ 1401 a 
week or higher Firm § in large metro- 
politan areas usually pa^f the highest 
salaries, * * 

Sortie experienced interior design- 
ers are paid straight salaries, sortie 
receive salaries plus commissions 
baped on the value of their sales, 
while others work entirely on com- 
missions, 

Incomes of experienced designers 
vary greatly Nlan y p^rso ns earn from 
$6,000 to $ 1 2,000 a 3eax, arid High ly 
successful design ers^cari earn rnueh 
more, A small number of nationally 
recognized professionals e^rn well 
ovar $50,000 annually 

The earnings of self-employed 
signers vary w idelj* depending o n the 
volume of business, ttieir profession- 
al reputation, the\econoinic level of 
their clients, and their own business 
competence, 

Oesignefs' v/orh hours are scm^ 
tim^s long and irregular, designers 
usually adjust -their workday to suit 
the needs of the ir c lients, meeting 
"with them during the evenings or on 
weekends when necessary 

SoyfQtlol Additional 
Information 

i *.i information afc?out careers in 
*uU$fH'f design and a list of schools 
cjffe flog programs in thi^ fie? Id, con* 
tag l , 



4 A lil/ooAr-t: AKCMll tC IS 

Uv/uyontf enjoy s attractively dc- 
„ A^ned residential area^ t public p^rks, 
&nd comrnercial ^oncs. Landscape 
architects design these areas to satis- 
ty functional needs as well m peo- 
ple's aesthetic sen^e 

Landscape architects assist many 
type^ of organizations in planning 
and designing a project, from a real 

• L4 



estate firm starling a fiw suburban 
developrrient to a city Constructing 
an airport or ppark^ They may plan 
and arra Jige trees, shrtibbcry , walk- 
ways, open spgMes, arid oth^r fea- 
tures as «weU as supervise the neces- 
sary grading, construction, and 
planting, 

Landseape arehstects ftrst consider 
th^ tiatufi and purpoie of the proj- 
ect, the funds available* and trie p re- 
posed bijiWings in planning a site. 
Next, they study the site an^ rnap 
features>uch as the slope of tHe Isnd 
and the position of existing buildin gs t 
roads, walkways* and trees. They a Iso 
observe ttie & tinny parts of the site at 
different times of trie day. scril tex- 
ture, existing utilities, arid many oth- 
er landseap^ features. Then, after 
consulting with the project architect 
or engineer, they draw up plans to 
develop tfre site. If tlie plans are ap- 
proved, landscape architects prepare 
working drawings sNowing all exist- 
inn an d proposed features, Land- 
icape arctiitects outl ine in detail tfci 
methods c^fconit rue ting features and 
draw up lists of building materials. 
Th^y then may invito landscape com 
tractors t«^ bid fo>rihe wcrk . 

Although landscape arehiitiats 
help design and -supervise a wide 
variety of projects, so me specialize in , 
certain types of - projects sueh as 
parks and playgroundi, hotels and 
resorts, shropping centers, Or public 
housing. Still others specialise in 
services s«ch as regional plafinirig 
and resource wnartagemerit, feasibility 
and cost st tidies, or site eenstruetion, 

P!ac?«* «f employment 

Mom l 3 t OC0 persons worked #s 
landscape architects in 1976. Most 
^eri self-e ntployed or worked for ai^ 
Chitectural , landpcap e architectural 
cr engineering firms, Government 
agencies concerned ^ith forest man* 
agement, wate t storage, public tious^ 
ing r city planning, urban renewal, 
highways, parks, md recreation als-o 
employed many lartdsoape archi- 
tects. The Federal Government em- . 
plojp'ed ov«r 550 landscape arehl* 
tecta, mainly in tfii Departn\efits of * 
Agriculture, Defense, arid Interior, 
Sonne landscape architects Were em- 
ployed fcy landscape c-ontraetors,an«l 
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quired for college entrance. A good 
background in English grammar also 
is important, since landscape archi- 
tects must be able to express their 
ideas verbally ^s vveil as graphicaily. 

College courses include technical 
subjects such as surveying, landscape 
construction, sketching. Resign com- 
munications and city planning Oth- 
er courses include horticulture and 
botany as well as English, science, 
and mathematics Most college pro- 
grains also include field trip^ to view 
and study examples uf landscape ar- 
chitecture 

Thifty-eigh! biaiea lequiie a li 
cense, based on the results of «i uni 
form national licensing ex animation, 
for independent practice of land 
scape architecture AdnussMn to the 
licencing examination usually re 

quires a tlcgtec ti *=>n m an dC^fCtlited 

school ot landscape ai^huewt ure plus 
2 tu 4 years uf experience l engthy 
apfJiculU^aMp Udiuliig ycais) 
Ulldei au cApei iciiwcd iMikd.bCupc ai 

chiteci sometimes may &e supstiiu ced 
for college tiaiiiliig 

Pefsorib planning , uitw-r. in i^iwi 
^ dps didiilcLluic liould Lav. i;ic 
alive In k a ^ItiaL lull diawlag tale (it. 
aiid u.\ appf ceiallui s tui iie*lu*^ b^lt 
ei!i|.lo}&J JaM Jst- dp w hidiltcvls al^U 
must understand business pi actie.es 
Wuiklug toi laiitl.^ ape ui^hllt^tS t>t 
laMida^ap^ t MiliatLuis duiijig aU*U 

alaii i Shu pi4tltfc.dl p K ^ idi_ H|3 ±A 
ptutv alui. and ilia) b t. tiilpfiti In iib 
lallllujg t ill pluymcitt jfl.;' ^ia*Jt.ati©n 
New giftdUiftleS nauiilly btgit\ as 
i/aHtjS [i i. . .11^ diht *l Ugs .*ud 
d^ilii^ ^ tligi suiiplfe; d.rittiiijg \A s jik 
Aftei ^ajikliig £3vp«=ii, iu>t th*.) h«l|J 
ptapu c apet.-iil^atii* iiS a'U ^.t^rtt-U iiC- 
IU>ii ij..| ilia and hdlldL *.>th ;i a&pe^ta 
uf p.tfje^t 4j£3ig 4 i Aftei 2 ji J yeais 
ih,;* l» ii uaubll, », tii » y 4 design 
thiOi.^li &il slaves d^ piiieUi 

Highly v| iiiliiled Uii J^^aH^ ai elillcwia 

itiay L^4^Ji|iC. ajay lc lg|g.5 .11 Ul IV ^tC 
tlUil.. i* Jidgt.ti ssi t^li |tc .* \ h«J H lu 
gitas ihla lai tv Li iJilc ii Jpcii 
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through the mid* 1980*3, Additional 
|y, new entrants will be needed as 
replacements for landscape archi- 
- tects who retire or die. 

Anticipated rapid growth in new 
construction is expected tc play a 
major role in increasing demand for 
* s landscape architects. However, dur- 
ing slow periods the demand could 
be limited. 4 ^ 

Another factor underlying the in 
creased demand for landscape archl= 
tectj is the growing interest in city 
and regional environmental plan- 
ning rM etropolitan areas will require 
landscape architects to plan efficient 
and safe land use for growing popula= 
lions. Legislation to promote envi 
ronrnental protection could also spur 
demand for landscape architects to 
participate in planning and designing 
transportation systems, outdoor ret 
re at ion areas, and land reclamation 
projects* as well as to ensure safe 
industrial growth 

Earnifiytt an*J YV**ifeu> v 

Conditions 

4«*^t^ generally earned fium $ , (j 
to $ 12 500 a y*sar in 19 76 rvK.st c*> 
pc rttriccJ landscape ai L hiltci j 
earned b^twe^n $15,000 and 
$20,000 ayeai aithcu^ih suiitc tiigMy 
skilled persons earned salaries c*t 
tjyci $30 (iOlj a year Saltiilea uf s^lt 
sill played lai.ilsi-Apc fticllllectd 

I dJlg^J llOl*. $ 1 0 OOU a ^CAI U* vvcll 

over S ^5 ,()<K/ d ycai 0 ;p*s» Jui^ on 
the individual cJ iii a L 10 Hal ba^.k 
ground , e\f*ciitfi,wt tmd |ci>|i aphk, 

location 

The FLti&t u i u,* ^ it«ti^ .it i«i iy // 
paid n^w graduates tftith *4 b <wl cltn'j 
degree annual salaiies uf $9 .3O0 m 
Si 1,500 depending on tfuii ^cialifi 

Cations rhosc with tin idvai.^64] de 
grcc had a Mailing, ^ala /y of $ 14 i <J(> 
a year 1 artdscape anhitcuis til the 
Pe*Jcr**l Go vc Hi ilk cli t a v & i a j c J 
$22,500 * yeai 

Salaried impiuytts ih 
&»nment atid in lands^ ape ^/ci.itet, 
turai fiims usually work i cguU, 
hours ^ although employees u> private 
firms may also work overtime during 
seasonal ru#h periods or to ineet a 
deadline Self employed pci 5 yns of 
ten work long hours 



Sources off Additional 
Information 

Additional information, including 
a list of colleges and universities of- 
fering accredited courses of study in 
landscape architecture t is available 
from: 

American Society of Landscape Arghiiectyre, 
Inc. , 1750 Old Meadow M,, McLean, Va, 
22101 = 

For information on a career a* a 
landscape architect in the Forest 
Se rvice, v^ri Is to: 

U S Depirtmsnl Of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
\c*> Washington, DC 202S0 



URBAN PLANNERS 



rt 

fiatore af |ns Work 

milters, utlbii called C*Oifi 

inanity or regional planners, develop 
pitjgiaiii^ t<^ provide for future 
l|ii>wth aou re vital Uatictn of urbap. 
subui ban &s(icl rural communities 
I U^y help iowal officials make dec;i 
sluiis to s*^ive 3i.4=iaJ. eccmornii-, and 
e ii v ii\ miii&nlal problems 

Planners examine community t*i 

. Illilea au4.U health clinics g[] d 

schools to be sute these facilities can 
uicel tha d^iitaiida placed upon them 
They alaj keep abreast of the le?£ai 
i&aiiCi iilvi.lvej tn coiiirtiUiiity Oevcl 
u pine at or [^development and 
ttiiiiiges i ii housing and building 
tuj^s ht ^ a, . ae suburban owth has 
inwi cased the n^cd for better wavaof 
traveling to the urb^n center, trie 
pldikncii a jvl ufWn IncLides design 
ir»n new 
facilities 



puliation and parking 



<. iiocis ui n^eds lh*,t are likely i.i *Jc 
v c; 1 c> p a,. 4 result of popuiaiioii 
growHi ^ui-jal dim economic 
cfiari|ii Thvy catini.ite, fur example, 
the coii. ihuniiy *i long range needs 
for lousing . trarhsoor tation, and busi 
iic&b and in J us trial Sites Wu* king 
with iii a iitfintwork act hy the com 
mun ity ^u^ernrrieni, tne^ analyze 
arid pi./pyse alternative ways to 
achieve more tfflcieriL and attractive 
urban ai tds 




Urban plann«ra vlt«i th# pr***nt and fu~ 
turm d* v*fopm«r«t of tfit •ast coaat 

Before preparing pirns for long- 
range community development, ur- 
ban planners prepare detailed studies 
that show the current use of land for 
residential, businessvajid community 
purposes. These reports present in- 
formation such as the arrangement of 
streets, highways, and vaster and sew 
er lines, and the location of schools, 
libraries, and playgrounds. They also 
provide information ori the ty^fes of 
industries in the community, charae- 
icristics of the population, and em 
ployment and economic trends, With 
this information^ urban planners pro 
poae ways of using undeveloped land 
and dc sign the laytsui of recommend 
ed buildings and other facilities such 
as subways They also prepare mate 
rials that show how their programs 
can be carried out And the appro xi 
rnatti costs. 

IJrban plaitti^rs otic** wui*fei wuit 
^iivate Sand developers civic lead 
era, and officials of pubiic agencies 
that do specialized planning They 
may prepare materials for communi- 
ty relations programs, speak at civic 
meetings, arid appear before legisla- 
tive committees to explain and de- 
fend their propoaali 

In small organ izatickns, uibau plan 
iaers must be able to do several kind* 
of work In large organisations, plan 
ners usually specialize in areas such 
as physical design* community rela- 
tions, or the reconstruction pf run = 
down business districts 
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Placet of Employment 

About 16,000 parsons were urban 
planners in 1976. Most work for city, 
county. Or regional planning agen- 
cies A growing number are em- 
ployed by States or by the Federal 
Government in agencies dealing with 
housing., transportation, or environ 
rriental protection. 

Many planners do consulting 
work, either part time in addition to a 
regular job, or full time working for a 
firm that provides services to private 
developers or government agencies 
Urban planners also work for large 
land developers or research organi 
nations and teach in colleger and urn 
versities 

Training. Oth«r QyallTtfe«*ti£fk* 
and Advancement 

Employers often seek woiktis * I... 
have advanced training ifi urban 
planning Most entry jobs u\ ! *^deral 
State, and local government agencies 
require 2 years of graduate stud^ 1 ■ * 
urban ur regional planning, or \ne 
equivalent in work experierice^ AI 
though the master degree In pl**n 
ning is the usual retail feme **i ihu- 
entry level some people wfnj Ha e a 
bachelor's degree in city planning. 

architecture, landscape ai th Ile*^ lu i e 

or engineering may qualify for begin 

ning positions 

In 1976 gvt, »u p , ... i .... 

. ^IStllCa g** v ^ *> 111 ittltl S ^ ^i't ; ^ 

urban piannu*£ Alihocgr stua^ .u 
holding a baehel decree lu as^fu 
lecture ui engineering ma > .am * 
inastci , degree after i yt hu .1 
graduate programs in »*■ l***n pluming 
require 2 or 3 years tu complete 
Graduate students Spend cun&idei 
able time in workshops or laboratory 
courses learning to analyzeand sohc 
urban planning problems Students 
often are required to work \ t\ a plan 
ning office parr liiiiw oi uuiing ttit 
summer while they a*e ^di ning lb© 
graduate degree 

Candidates fi*i j »»■ * * • *■' 

Mate, and Ioc*d gi Ci ill Mi a^cr* 
usually must pais ^ivil st. / vu e e^smii 



■ 

nations to become eligible for ap- 
pointment 

Planners must be able to think in 
terms of spatial relationships and to 
visualize the effects of their plans and 
designs, They should be flexible in 
their approaches to problems and be 
able to cooperate with others and 
reconcile different viewpoints to 
achieve constructive policy reeom 
mendationS: 

After a few years' experience, ur 
ban planners may advance to assign 
menis requiring a high degree of in 
dependent judgment, such as 
outlining proposed studies, designing 
the physical layout of a large devel 
opnieril, or recommending policy, 
program, and budget options Some 
are pronioted to jobs as planning di- 
rectors and spend a great deal of 
time ifkeUin^ With yftleials in other 
or g&n liail ons , speaking to civic 
groups and supervising other prdfes 
sionals Kurihei advancement is 
m*jie diflicuU this level and often 
occurs through a transfer to a large 
wily Mblieie the* problems aie more 
Luni ,dc» a,*d die lespu.iaibdilies 

i f i i j . - - * ^* 

U*j ii*oiit in biin plan. 

p=.,l^d lu jjh.* i»atel ^AaM iiu; * ' 

, i age for all occupations through the 

ill id 1980* In addition lu openings 
uc«u-Jby t.ili. .c giovvil, ul this rela 
lively a.iiflll Mt-v^paliuii Sonie jobs 
will u ri i! ay betauac uf ihc lie ,d to 
fcpiiwe . la ^ii^is wi*" lea e ihwll 
J a bit 

Hi..,. . * * •• 

ill des^t id Lu a v .e.*i c leiU on the 
a ^dtUbili ly .if nil nc) f*#i arban plan 
ning, pfuJCCt* Growth 111 Kedeial Sup 
port fen Stiit*, and local community 
dev«. lou»>-cfU i i i b 84 1 restoration and 
laud use plaMiing |.iogr*»nia should 
inu . est i c^ii li eitlc ills f o i uiban 
pUtiiiCia Many opporuinit.es tor 
piaiuicis should arise in fields in 
% h \l ;> !i£»v. not uadiiion«ll)f 

L^ti. c ,n|.IO tf -d n a, cii * 1 1 on me n 

Ul Hk.U SCwlttl 5tIV(t£ pUllllIllg 



Earnings and Working 
Conditions 

Starting salaries for urban planners 
ranged* between $1 UOOO and 
$14,000 a year in 1976, Planners 
with a master's degree were hired by 
the Federal Government at $14,097 
a year in 1977, In some cases, per= 
30ns having less than 2 years of 
graduate wprk could enter Federal 
service as interns at yearly salaries of 
either $9,303 or SI 1.523. 

State governments paid urban 
planners average beginning salaries 
of about $1 1,000 a yeaH n mid-1976, 
although planners started at more 
than $ 14,000 in some States, Salaries 
of experienced State planners ranged 
from an average minimum of nearly 
$1 6,0O0 a year to an average maxi- 
mum of more than $21,000 a year 
Salaries of State planning directors 
ranged from an average minimum of 
about $24,000 to an average maxi= 
mum of nearly $28,000 in mid 1976 

City* county, and other local gov 
ernments paid urban planners aver= 
age starting salaries exceeding 
$14 0O0 in 1976, although some 
communities in the East and South 
paid less In I 97o = c kperiented urban 
and regiui.al planners generally 
eain^d more than One si*d uric half 
times as much as the average earn 
litgs fur all non^up^i visury workers in 
private industry, except f^iiiuui 

Most planners have siuk leave a*id 
, rtCaMdi benefiU and are^uvcicd by 
l e tl I C 111 t. lit and health plajia 41 
Ifkuwigti Itio^ chy plain, tfla hit e a 

they s^iiiciiines wui k i, t the « cninga 
and on v*eekeiids -lUnJ ir.ee tings 
with tiil^ens' grovipa 

Inf^rnt a^Qn 

j jut Hi cc i ^ !>■ |.l ti 

J ,i II . of aU ti >cil& ,11. tf Utdnlllg 

a^ aiiMblw front 

A nit ■ an iitsiii.iife uf r ■ i' - = 

ehuat it* A ve N t<|t^ & C 

20O36 
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What to Look For in this R#print 



To make the Occupational Outlook Handbook easier to 
use, each occupation or industry follows the same outline 
Separate ..sections describe Dasic elements, such as work, on 
the job, education and training needed, and salaries or wages 
Sonie sections will be more useful if you know how to interpret 
the information as expiajned below 

The TRAILING. OTHER QUALIFICATIONS AND AD 
VANCEMENT section indicates the preferred way to enter edUi 
occupation and alternative ways to obtain tunning Read thib 
section carefully because early planning makes many fields? 
easier to enter Ainu tne i^vpi yi whioh you enter and trie speed 
With wriiCh you dUVdiiL,e often depend on you' fiammy i* yuu 
are a student, youfrnay want w consiuer lakiny those i^u^ci? 
thought useful fur \r\S ocuupatighb which interest you 

Besides train mg yuu may need a State license u> wcmMi 
edit? The training section md'cates v vnu.. h occupations gener 
aily require these Check requirements m i^e state? where yuu 
plan to WOfK b£odUb£ bUiU 'cyuiatiwiib vary 

Vyhe?the' an u*-^ l 'patigi . bU'tb yuu i perbwi.jnO afiuthef 
important Hf t ,1 tvi tf/plure FJr buifit? ,gu may ha e lu make 
re^OU' mibie Jei.iftt^nb in <3 m^li'r ^^iji^elill b eatinusp' eu Pwr 
otMte r b yuu n»dy Ju u''Uy rt.„jli"^ u&Kfc unJc" ^ lu&e aujjei vi„u>n 
Tg vytjr k -He-' t7hSfull/ m a p d i *k. i ' |ut y^u may li^e tw Ju uml 
...jf ftiuir uf in?- Tijll^v'n^ 

- i MyiUyic w(f II.-' J 
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supply information is lacking for most occupations 

There are exceptions w . however, especially among pro- 
fessional occupations Nearly everyone who earns a medical 
degree, for example, becomes a practicing physician. When 
the number of people pursuing relevant types of education and 
.training ana then entering the field can be compared with the 
(fern and tne outlook section indicates the supply/demand rela- 
tionship ds follows 
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^Uernand much yrdater than 
supply 

.Demand greater ihcin supply 
Rpugh balance between 

demand and supply 
likelihood of more Supply 
than demand 
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those? in ^nicn employment is growing very ^Ipwly or declining 
^jiuwtti in an occupation lb nut ifie only source of job 
Mi . .ii ivjs Ucwat.^e tne riurnber uf upeninyts iiurii turnove' 
uuObicii'tiaLin iarye Qccupatior.s In fact replacement fiedds are 
e^ptfCted to create fij pergeni ut all opemnyb between 1976 and 
1985 
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j i od.n less thar. workers v/ho nave b^en on the jODjpfor 
swnie ihne burnings aUu vary by geograpiiic location Dot cities 
tridt uftef in*, highest earnings often are those where living costs 
dffci mubt expensive .. 
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